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In recent years the role of the spoken language has gained importance 

in the teaching of foreign languages. A number of experimental studies 
conducted in several institutions suggest that a good oral foundation 

in a foreign language improves students’ reading competence considerably. 


If we are interested in teaching good spoken Japanese either as a goal 
or as a means of arriving at over-all competence,we must face the prob- 
lems of pitch. 


There is no doubt that good pronunciation is the basis of spoken lan- 
guage proficiency. In the learning of pronunciation in Japanese there 
are several difficulties that English-speaking students encounter. 
Some of the problems are more basic than that of pitch. The contrast 
between short and long vowels, as in obasan and obaasan, and short 

and long consonants as in isho and issho, or such phonetic contrast 

as tsu and su, as in tsuki and suki, or how to pronounce the Japanese 
flapped [r], or medial [9 | are some of the more basic and immediate 
problems to be solved. When the student has mastered the segmental 
phonemés, i.e., basic sounds in Japanese, his attention must be fo- 
cused immediately on the mastery of the suprasegmental features, mainly 
pitch in Japanese. 


Difficulties in pronunciation arise when there are conflicts between 
the phonological systems of the student's native language and that of 
the target language. The contrast between a short vowel and a long 
vowel is difficult for the English speaking student because in English 
this is not a contrastive feature. Tsu and su in the initial or medial 
position are hard to distinguish because in English there is no such 
contrast. Similarly if there is a conflict between the use of pitch 
in Japanese and that in English, difficulties are to be expected. 


The pitch problem in Japanese is subtle but rather complex. It has 
been noted that pitch is a phonemic feature in Japanese, but so too is 
it in English. Then why is it that the pitch problem is very difficult 
to handle? The answer is that, in spite of the fact that pitch is pho- 
nemic in both languages, its function seems to be different. 


In Japanese pitch is used to distinguish morphemes and words. This 
type of pitch function is known as ‘accent.' There have been a number 
of studies on Japanese accent, but there is no agreement on its struc- 
tural interpretation. There are some scholars who propose four levels 
of pitch; there are some who believe in three. Most Japanese scholars 
seem to agree on two levels. About the actual phonetic value of pitch, 
however, very little is known. 


In order to arrive at a more satisfactory structural interpretation of 
pitch based on accurate phonetic value, I have conducted a series of 
experiments with the sound spectrograph. This acoustic instrument re- 
cords phonetic facts of speech much more accurately than the human ear. 
It helps in checking data and confirming or correcting our former ob- 
servations. 


Unlike languages such as Chinese, in Japanese pitch does not function 
within one syllable. There are a number of homonymous monosyllabic 
words in Japanese, such as ‘ha’ (leaf) and ‘ha’ (tooth), ‘hi’ (sun) 
and 'hi' (fire), 'ki' (tree) “and "ki! (feeling). In citation forms, 
"ha" meaning tooth and "ha" meaning leaf are not distinguishable. 
These words are clearly distinguishable, however, in sentences, as ha 
ae Sencar oS pcan Oe 
in haga deta is “a tooth", while ha in haga deta is "a leaf" . What 
distinguishes these two is the pitch change from the first syllable ha 
to the second ga. This tells us that the feature of pitch in Japanese 
is functional in sequences longer than two syllables. 


Different individuals use different pitch ranges, and even the same 
person does not speak in exactly the same manner twice. In Japanese 
the absolute value of pitch is not important. What matters is the 
relative pitch change from one syllable to the other. 


A number of experiments were conducted first to determine the contras- 
tive pitch patterns of two-syllable words. In the relative pitch of 
one syllable to the next, three things can occur: either the pitch 
rises, or it falls, or it stays unchanged. In dealing with two- 
syllable words, three pitch patterns are possible; they are: 


oe ai 


In the citation form of words, No. 1 and No. 2 were found to contrast. 
There is no word that has the No. 3 pattern and contrasts with No. 1, 

Most atonic words, or heiban-gata, take No. 1, while tonic, or kootoc~ 
kee , words take No. 2. In actual phonetic value, in No. 1 the pitch 

usually rises approximately two semitones, while in No. 2 the fall of 

the pitch ranges three to four semitones. The spectrographic experi- 

ments revealed that native speakers of Japanese are more sensitive to 

a small pitch rise than an equal pitch fall. 


In three-syllable words, among many possible pitch patterns only three 
have real function. They are: 


F a 
nr! aad 28 
Je come 
The No. 1 pitch pattern occurs with such words as uchiwa atsui, kashiya 


wes, a oe de. 
in contrasting with No. 2 in uchiwa, atsui kashiya; also such phrases 


meee 


ee aa i I t 

as fanida, hanada and hachida, hachida are distinguished by pitch pat- 

terns No. 1 and 2. All the words which have the so-called accent on 
i Ne 

the first syllable take the No. 3 pattern, kanna, mikan, etc. 


In a similar manner words of more than four syllables may be examined 
and their basic pitch pattern may be described. 


However, in the actual learning of a foreign language, words are sel- 

dom pronounced in isolation. The difficulty of mastering Japanese 

pitch lies in the fact that the student must learn not only a word in 

its citation form, but also words in different combinations. Pitch in 

Japanese has a close correlation with juncture. Between two junctures 

(either terminal or internal) only one peak of pitch may occur. If the 
3 ee Pm ia . 

words takai and hana combine in one breath group they are pronounced 

re Se = ie 
together as takai hana, in which combination hana changes its pitch 
pattern. In some morphemic combination the original pitch pattern may 
= E 


ka e: 


reverse. In standard speech kaki ís an oyster and kaki is a persimmon. 


-a eae pp 

If we fry kaki, the word for fried oyster is kakifurai. Now kaki 
_f > ae a a 
becomes kaki. Also kaki, a persimmon, may be dried to make hoshigaki, 


ee a fees Seas 
in which combination kaki is changed to gaki along with the voicing of 
[k]. This type of pitch system may be called unifying phrase pitch. 
These changes, which are natural and automatic to native speakers, may 
be quite confusing to adult American and British students. A great 
many compound words in Japanese pose this sort of difficulty. However, 
the way that the native speakers make consistent changes in different 
morph combinations suggests that there is some simple system in this 
highly complex phenomenon. 


In addition to word pitch and unifying phrase pitch there is another 
hierarchical level of pitch function in Japanese. That is intonation. 
Different intonational pitch patterns characterize different types of 
sentences, namely questions, statements and suspensions. The three 
intonations in actual phonetics look like this: 


Our experiment revealed that there is a gradual lowering of pitch in 
all three. The difference among the three is noted in the final 

sharp upturn, down-fall and no change. The sharp upturn usually takes 
place within the last ten centiseconds of the sentence and the actual 
change ranges more than five semitones. The similar change of the 
sharp drop characterizes the second intonational pattern. If no such 
change is present, it is interpreted as no change. 


To be able to teach these functions of pitch to the American and Bri- 
tish students, we must compare them with how pitch is used in English. 
In English four levels of pitch are used to signal different intonation 
patterns in correlation with terminal junctures. Since this is similar 
in function to Japanese intonation, Japanese intonation causes no par- 
ticular difficulty. The problem lies in the word pitch -- accent, 

and the phrase, or morphophonemic, pitch. 


What we do in Japanese by accent is done by stress in English. There- 
fore the concept of having a different accent on words is not new to 
American and British students. What is difficult lies mainly in pho- 
netic value of the phonemic pitch accent. In Japanese rise of pitch 
is signaled by the change of two semitones, drop is signaled by the 
fall of approximately three semitones. In our experiments we found 
that in English, change of one pitch level to another is signaled by 

a change of six to eight semitones. A number of experiments with the 
sound spectrograph tells us that native English speakers hear no change 
if actual phonetic variation is less than three semitones. Therefore, 
what is a significant rise or fall in Japanese does not sound impor- 
tant at all to the English-speaker's ear. Especially the rise of two 
semitones may pass by unnoticed. 


The first problem, therefore, is how to instruct our students to hear 
the rise or fall of pitch in Japanese. Next is how to have them re- 
produce it correctly. In reproduction the student tends to carry on 
his native habits. English stress is accompanied by extra duration. 
So when the student raises the pitch he naturally lengthens the vowel 
beyond its permissible limit. For example the word obasan often is 
pronounced as obaasan and might cause embarrassment. 


Therefore we have to instruct our students how to separate the two 
features, duration and pitch, as two distinct structural signals 
rather than components of one signal. 


We must note further that in English strong stress alternates with weak 
stress, while in Japanese a plateau of high pitch sequence may extend 
over more than two or three syllables. This is why our students find 
it difficult to distinguish such patterns as _! and _! | 
a Sl oo ae a 
consequently such words as uchiwa and uchiwa, hanada and hanada, etc. 


There may be a number of possible pedagogical solutions to these prob- 
lems. One of the things we could do to help the recognition of pitch 
accent is to give them a visual cue for the pitch change which the 
students might miss hearing. This may be done by supplying a pitch 
line over the written symbols or some such device. Using stress marks 
may invite the student to use his native stress habit rather than the 
Japanese pitch habit. Of course supplying a good model is indispen- 
sable, Unifying phrase pitch may be handled in the beginning stage 
by indicating natural pauses and the unifying pitch pattern, so that 
the student will naturally pick up the habit of pitch and juncture 
correlation. 


Correctly speaking, four levels are needed to record pitch phenomena 
in Japanese, since the three different hierarchical levels occur 
simultaneously in actual speech. However, recording all four levels 
in teaching material may be rather complicated. Since the student 
has the ear to hear intonation, this feature may be handled aurally. 
This leaves the essential word accent and the pause points to be 
recorded. If we consider the place of pitch in the entire task of 
teaching Japanese, the visual aid for two levels of pitch and natural 
pause points may be necessary but sufficient. 


